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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We had hoped to publish in this issue a tentative outline of 
program for our annual meeting December 29 to 31 but it has not 
been developed in sufficient detail to permit doing so. It may be 
of interest to each member to know that the following symposiums 
are almost certain to be presented, “Potato storage and the rest 
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period ;” “Progress of seed potato improvement work ;” “Liquid 
vs. dust sprays for the control of fungous and insect pests.” 


Thus far only a few members have indicated their intention of 
presenting papers. All members who are willing to present a paper 
should notify the secretary at once. Please bear in mind that the 
secretary of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in which organization we hold an associate membership, 
requires an abstract of each paper to be read at our annual mect- 
ing. These abstracts should be in the hands of your secretary not 
later than December 10 if possible. 


This month's contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is well worth the 
thoughtful consideration of every grower and handler of potatoes. 


The following statement of ownership, management, etc. of ‘The 
Potato News Bulletin” is being published in accordance with the 
requirements of the postal rules governing publications entered as 
second-class matter. This had to be filled out by your secretary 
as given below in order to continue the benefits of second-class 
mailing privileges. — W. Stuart. 
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Maine Potato Growers’ Exchange 
Seed Potatoes 


that speak fof themselves carry the 


PINE TREE STATE BRAND 


PINE TREE 
STATE 


Classes: 
(1) BETELGUESE 
(2) STATE CERTIFIED 


(3) SELECTED SEED 


Varieties: Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler, 
Spaulding Rose, Bliss Triumph and others. 


MAINE POTATO GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


SEED DEPARTMENT 
Caribou, Maine 


= 82802828 2082000808 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
--small lots to carloads. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
(| PARADICHLOROBENZOL 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


IE 


and all other chemicals necessary for 
the production of farm and orchard crops. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. 


= IE I 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Potato News Bulletin, published Monthly 
(Insert title of publication) (State frequency of issue) 
at Washington, D. C. for October 1, 1924 


(Name of post office and State.) (State whether for April 1 or Oct. 1 
State of District of Columbia } 
Ss. 


County of ° 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William Stuart, who, having been 


duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor. 

(State whether editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 

of the The Potato News Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
(Insert title of publiction.) 

best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 

agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 

lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 

editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher The Potato Association of America, Washington, D. C. 
Editor William Stuart, Sec’y-Treas. U.S. Dept. Agr., Wash., D. C. 


Managing Editor Walter M. Peacock, Ass’t. Sec’y Treas. U. S. Dep’t. Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 
Business Managers None 
(If there are none, so state.) 


2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) The Potato Association of America; is not an incorporated or- 
ganization. The officers of the Association are as follows: A. G. Tolaas, 
President, Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn; S. G. Peppin, Vice-President, Exp. 
Farm, Charlottetown, P. E. I.; W. Stuart, Sec’y-Treas., U. S. Dept. Aegr., 
Washington, D. C.; W. M. Peacock, Ass’t. Sec’y-Treas., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C . 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
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during the six months preceding the date shown above is ........ (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 
William Stuart 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day of October 1924. 
(SEAL) F. E. Singleton, 
(My commission expires May 18, 1928.) 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. 

Note.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies deliv- 
ered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall send one copy to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Class'fication), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post office. The pub- 
lisher must publish a copy of this statement in the second issue printed 
next after its filing. 
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POTATO NOTES 


British Columbia. — The third annual British Columbia Potato 
Show and Educational Seed Exhibit is being held in the City of 
Vancouver November 27th to 29th inclusive under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture working in co-operation with the 
Vancouver Board of Trade and the British Columbia Certified 
Seed Potato Growers Association. From present indications the 
Fair will surpass that of previous years in spite of the poor season 
for the potato crop. —C. Tice, September 30. 

Colorado. — The weather has been fair during the past week so 
that harvesting operations have gone forward uninterrupted. ‘The 
potato harvest should le near completion by the end of this week. 

Dealers are paying but 50 cents per ewt. for U. S. Grade No. 1 
and the market is reported weak. Very few carlot shipments of 
potatoes are being made. There has been, however, a fairly good 
demand for mixed cars of vegetables. — W. C. Edmundson, Oct. 27. 

Maine. — Aroostook County, the banner section of Maine for 
the production of State Certified Seed and high class non-certified 
seed stock of all varieties, has displayed its quality and production 
this season by one of the finest quality crops ever harvested, with 
tubers as near perfect and true to type as possible to secure. The 
hard work that has been done by many interested organizations 
and growers in Northern Maine to develop first class seed stock 
certainly shows its results in this crop. Just so, will the grower in 
any other section reap the biggest harvest of potatoes through 
selecting only the very best seed potatoes obtainable. 

The Aroostook County Farm Bureau, Maine Potato Growers’ 
Exchange and the leading seed growers of this county have boosted 
and secured some of the highest yielding strains that are free of 
disease, this has been instrumental in the rapid development of 
our seed. 

| am afraid our southern farmers and purchasers of seed do not 
appreciate fully the value of purchasing only the best seed stock, 
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assuming same can be purchased at a reasonable figure, and re- 
gardless of whom purchased. This should be the paramount idea 
when placing orders. — Ray D. Hews, Caribou, Me., Oct. 30. 


Michigan. — Considerable interest is being shown here in Mich- 
igan in the matter of potato shows. During October, Montcalm 
County, the leading potato county of the State in the matter of 
total production has put on four potato exhibits. These exhibits 
have been staged at the towns of Greenville, Howard City, Lake- 
view and Edmore. In all cases exhibits have been sponsored by 
business men of the towns and by agricultural classes and high 
schools. 

At Greenville, which is the center of the potato shipping area of 
Montcalm County a banquet was staged in connection with the 
exhibit. Approximately 300 growers and 100 business men of 
Greenville attended the banquet. The whole affair including the 
exhibit and banquet was so successful that it was planned to make 
this an annual affair. 

The Top O° Michigan Potato Show will be held at Gaylord on 
the 5-6-7 of November and the Michigan Potato Show will be staged 
at East Lansing during Farmers’ Week, February 2nd to 6th. 
1925. With the amount of interest over the state in local shows this 
year, it is believed that the competition at the State Show will be 
very keen. 

The bin inspection of certified seed potatoes is now being made. 
The quality of the certified seed crop this year seems to be un- 
usually good. Practically all of the stock is of very good type and 
is remarkably free from oversized rough, and hollow heart pota- 
toes. Good growing conditions have favored good quality pota- 
toes. Furthermore, many of the certified see growers planted 
the hills closer together this year and helped to eliminate the rough 
oversized potatoes. 

The general quality of Michigan table stock potatoes this year 
is far better than it has been for the last two or three years. On 
several of the markets, Michigan potatoes are demanding a _ pre- 
mium over potatoes from some other sources. The carlot  ship- 
ments from Michigan, however, are still very light compared with 
shipments from other states. In the market report for Saturday, 
October 25th, they report the following shipments: Michigan — 
29; Minnesota—443; Maine—252; Wisconsin—63. The price per 
hundred weight f. o. b. Cadillac on October 25 was 65 to 70 cents. 
Gr this date the price offered per hundred weight by buyers at 
Greenville was 50 to 55 cents. The low price that has prevailed 
for the last few years on potatoes will no doubt make many growers 
turn more to such crops as alfalfa, sweet clover, ete., with the re- 
sult that the potato acreage will be slightly decreased. —H. C. 
Moore, October 28. 


Nebraska. — The seed potato certification work in Nebraska has 
been administered by the Nebraska Certified Growers Co-operative 
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during this past season. The system of organization in co-operation 
with the Agricultural College has been described in earlier issues 
of this publication. Thus far this system has worked out quite 
advantageously. Due to a prolonged mid-summer drought the crop 
will be very much smaller than in previous years. As a result, the 
prices being received are very good, especially when compared 
with the prices of commercial stock. The yield in the dry land sec- 
tions is below normal. The diseases which have been showing up 
to the greatest extent this fall are scab and fusarium (eumartii). 
Spindle tuber is of course present to a very large extent but it has 
been quite well eliminated from the lots which are being in- 
spected for certification. 

In the irrigated regions the yields of commercial stock are prob- 
ably above average. The quality is quite generally very good. 
The Triumph variety has now practically replaced the Downing, 
Pearl, and King, which were formerly most extensively raised in 
the irrigated regions. The Russet Rural New Yorker is being 
raised to a large extent in the Morrill district where very excellent 
potatoes are produced with this variety, especially on the lighter 
soils. The prices in the commercial regions have been very unsat- 
isfactory and unless conditions improve considerably it is quite 
likely that the potato acreage will be still further reduced, as sugar 
heets are a relatively more profitable crop under present condi- 
tions, especially for the average farmer who is not expert in grow- 
ing potatoes. 

The Annual Convention of the Nebraska Potato Improvement 
Association will be held at Gering, Nebraska, December 3rd, 4th 
and 5th. The Annual Show of the organization will be held at 
the same time. — H. O. Werner, October 30. 


New Jersey. — The late crop is being dug and some good yields 
are reported. The growing conditions for this crop have been good 
this year. No late blight was found and only a trace of early blight 
and tip burn. The results obtained from spraying the late crop 
this year were particularly good. In fields where unsprayed rows 
were left, the vines were dead some time before those receiving 
the regular spray applications. The growing crop was killed by 
frost about the middle of October. Approximately 600 acres passed 
the two field inspections. The crop is being dug at the present 
time and the demand for certified seed is brisk. 

The State Potato Association is arranging for an exhibit in con- 
nection with the meeting of th National Grange to be held at 
Atlantic City, November 11-22. The present plans are to have 
200 half bushel lots of the commercial crop and 75 late crop ex- 
hibits in addition to charts and photographs showing the extent 
of the potato industry in New Jersey. A second show will be 
held at Trenton in January in connection with the annual meeting 
of the State Potato Association. 

The condition of the potato crop in New Jersey as reported by 
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the New Jersey Department of Agriculture on October 1, was 85 
per cent of a normal, indicating a yield of 132 bushels per acre 
and a production of 9,750,000 bushels, as compared with 7,600,000 
bushels last year and 10,940,000 bushels, the average production for 
the past two years. The New Jersey potato growers are very 
much discouraged over the prices obtained and over the potato 
crop generally. The Potato Improvement Committee, noted in 
an earlier issue of the Bulletin, has accomplished much in paving 
the way for better conditions next year. Within the past six 
weeks two conferences were held with the seed potato dealers 
of central Jersey. These men all agreed on the advisability of 
selling only high grade seed potatoes and as the result of their 
promised co-operation there will ke a large amount of certified 
seed sold in New Jersey this winter. — W. H. Martin, October 31. 


New York. — Inspection for certified seed in New York state 
shows that rot from late blight is the worst of the last six sea- 
sons. The attack developed slowly through August and September, 
seldom completely killing the vines. Early infection was not se- 
vere, as the rains, though frequent were seldom heavy. Before 
more than a part of the fields had killing frosts heavy rains fell on 
September 29-30 to the amount of over four inches over central 
and southern New York. Flood damage was heavy in river and 
creek valleys. With the soil filled with moisture, there was se- 
vere rot infection of potato tubers over large areas.” The very late 
date of infection makes heavy storage losses probable. At this 
late date, and with cool weather a large part of the infected tubers 
will not show rot plainly enough to be discovered at digging time. 
The storage losses following will resemble those of the late blight 
attack of 1912, rather than the attack of 1915. In the latter year 
blight came early and in hot weather. Before digging time the 
infected tubers had completely decayed, and only sound stock was 
stored. 

This loss in storage will be a serious matter to the consumer of 
potatoes before the end of the 1924-25 season next June and July. 
The klight area this year extends far to the west, including parts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, though it may be prob- 
able that the severity of the attack is less than in New York, as 
in most blight years. The October 1 crop estimate has already 
warned us of a shortage of late main crop potatoes compared with 
the last two years. The United States Census Bureau estimate of 
the annual increase of population indicates the need of 6,000,000 
bushels of potatoes more this year than in 1923, and 12,000,000 
more than in 1922. The main late crop states are already estimated 
at less than in 1923, and more than 36,000,000 bushels short of 1922. 


With the steady increase in needed size of crop caused by the 
increase of population, the shortage of the 1923 crop was never 
appreciated by most people. It was helped out at the start by 
the heavy holdover from the record 1922 crop, and on the finish 
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by the record breaking southern early crop of 1924. More than 
26,000 cars of new crop had been shipped by July 1, and at one 
time the 1924 new crop shipments exceeded those of 1923 by 11,- 
000 cars. The later movement from main crop states has been 
greatly hindered l:y the very light buying for family storage in 
many eastern cities. This should be compared with the heavy 
shipments of 1921 in September and October, a season when buy- 
ing for family storage in cities was as marked as its absence this 
ear. 

Studies of potato prices at New York City by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Cornell University show that rising 
prices may be expected when the crop is less than 10 to 12 per 
cent above normal, a figure corresponding to a crop of around 
460,000,000 bushels for this year’s crop, when economic conditions 
are normal. In the case of the season of 1912, marked by an epi- 
demic of late blight and rot more severe than the present, a crop 
corresponding to one of 517,000,000 bushels lost so much in storage 
that April prices at New York City were 16 per cent higher than 
those for Octoker. — Daniel Dean, Nichols, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania. — ‘The average yield per acre is steadily rising 
. 7 > © 
_in the state due to the increasing useof good seed...While Rus- 
set Rurals form per cent of the Pennsylvania crop there is an 


evident tendency to grow more of the White Rural types and the 
readiness with which the whiter skinned tubers are taken by some 
markets is a strong indication that in future a much larger pro- 
portion of the crop will consist of the White Rural varieties. 

The 1924 crop was started very late, and continued cold wet 
weather in most parts of the state during the early growing per- 
iod reduced the stand, though in the end the southern counties 
benefited somewhat on account of the small amount of hot weather 
encountered. Late blight was reported from several counties 
late in the season but did not become epidemic and the general 
amount of damage is so small as to be negligible as far as the 
general crop is concerned. Although the heavy rainfall during 
the last of September delayed digging operations in many local- 
ities, the succeeding weather has been so favorable that digging 
has progressed in splendid condition and practically all the crop 
will be safely out of the fields before November 1. 

The crop of 1924 is of good quality and, since better grading 
is now the rule, it promises to reach market in excellent condition. 

The seed growing counties have had a successful year and the 
certified seed now being disposed of and put into storage for spring 
shipment is better than that of any previous year.— W. A. Mc- 
Cubbin, October 28. 


Virginia. — The shipping season for the early crop of Irish Cobb- 
lers for eastern Virginia is about finished, except for an occasional 
carload which has been held by some grower who has anticipated 
a rise in price later in the season. ‘The total shipments from the 
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Norfolk and Eastern Shore sections from July 1 to September 1 
were 22,232 cars. This represents over four million barrels produced 
in 1924 and an increase of 47.4 per cent over last year’s output. 
This decided increase had a very depressing effect on price, and 
had it not been for the excellent distribution effected by the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange at Onley, and the South- 
ern Produce Company at Norfolk, results of such a large crop 
would have been decidedly disastrous. The price during the heavi- 
est part of the shipping season was about $1.75 a hkarrel f. o. b. 
loading points. The grower who obtained a high yield per acre 
marketed the crop at a small profit, but those who obtained only 
a mediocre yield actually operated at a loss. The cost of producing 
an early crop of Irish potatoes up to the time of harvest is about 
$100 an acre. Harvesting the crop, including the cost of the 
package, is about 70c a barrel. A grower who averaged 100 bar- 


rels per acre would just about meet expenses at the prevailing 
price at the height of the shipping season, when potatoes sold for 
$1.75 per barrel. Some who dug during the early part of the 
shipping season obtained a sufficiently high price to net some profit. 


Unquestionably, too many acres of potatoes are being planted 
along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard. A reduction in acreage is 
the only salvation in a normal season if profitable returns are to 
be expected. Even with a reduced acreage, there will ke a suffi- 
cient quantity of potatoes coming to the market during the height 
of the shipping season to considerably depress prices, and unless 
the grower can obtain a high average yield per acre, he cannot ex- 
pect a fair profit. Ttoo many acres of soil deficient in humus, or 
of poor physical character, have been planted with the result of 
a lowered average yield per acre. The Eastern Shore potato 
growers have been advised to reduce the acreage by planting only 
areas capable of producing high yield,—to use the best seed obtain- 
able and the proper fertilizer mixtures and to plant the poor areas 
in soil improvement crops which will be turned under to increase 
the organic content of the soil. The effect of a green manure 
crop was illustrated quite strongly this season at the Eastern 
Shore Experiment Station at Onley, a sub-station of the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station. On land where a heavy crop of sor- 
ghum had been plowed under last winter, the yield of Irish po- 
tatoes this season was 278 bushels per acre, while on an adjacent 
plat, similarly treated, except that no green manure crop was used, 
the yield was only 204 bushels per acre. This increase of about 
74 bushels per acre is not an exceptional case, as even more pro- 
nounced effects of organic matter have been noted other years. 
— W. H. Zimmerly, Va. Truck Exp. Station. 
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New Brunswick. — The total acreage that has passed field in- 
spection amounts to 3500. The bulk of the crop has been grown 
in the St. John River Valley, and the balance in the eastern part 
of the province. During the growing season the weather has been 
warm and dry. However, from present indications, the yield will 
average 300 bushels per acre. 


Digging is well under way and the quality fairly good this year 
with regard to type and size. Rhizoctonia and scab have heen 
reported in different sections of the province, but up to the present 
time no indication of rot has appeared. Some growers are begin- 
ning to dispose of their seed. About fifteen cars will be moved 
by middle of month. —C. H. Godwin, Fredericton, N. B., Oct. 8. 


North Dakota. — Certification of potato seed stock in North 
Dakota has been increasing in a healthy normal way for the past 
five years. In 1919, 14,250 bushels were certified; in 1920, 15,400 
bushels; in 1921, 53,424 bushels; in 1922, 71,905 bushels; in 1923, 
78,263 bushels. 


The method of procedure is as follows: The grower makes ap- 
plication to the State Pure Seed Commissioner for field inspection. 
At least two inspections are made during the growing season. The 
data from the field inspection reports are then classified into 
three classes: the first class includes those fields that we consider 
good enough for further consideration; the second class includes 
those fields that would pass from the standpoint of disease but 
which have a small amount of varietal admixture or show too 
much roughness. These latter we list on our state seed list as 
non-certified seed desirable for bulk planting. The third class 
includes those fields that we cannot recommend as seed. The 
growers in this class are encouraged to continue their efforts to- 
ward certification. We endeavor to point out to them the prob- 
able reasons for their failure and suggest proper methods of pro- 
cedure for the following vear’s work in the improvement of their 
stock. Applications for certification are sent to the growers whose 
fields are in the first class together with full information in regard 
to sending in the certification fees and other details. The grower 
returns this application together with one peck of his potatoes 
after they have been dug and graded to U. S. Grade No. 1. Upon 
analysis of this sample together with the field inspection reports, 
final decision is made unless it is thought advisable to order a bin 
inspection. We do not certify potato acreage. We certify the pro- 
duct only and certification is not completed until the certificate 
is issued and the certification tags are attached to the bags. We 
find this method very satisfactory and the most practical from the 
standpoint of cost to both the growers and the state pure seed 
department. 
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We are assisted in our field work to a very marked degree by 
a close co-operation with the State Extension Division. Mr. Gor- 
don W. Randlett, Director of Extension encourages the county 
extension agents in their efforts toward the production of better 
potatoes and their efforts have contributed largely to the success 
of the work in the state. 

The most destructive diseases in North Dakota are rhizoctonia, 
blackleg, fusarium wilt and common scab in the order named. 
More than ten per cent of a moderate infection of common scab 
or black scurf of rhizoctonia on the tubers will prevent their cer- 
tification even though the field in which they were grown has had 
a favorable report by the field inspector. 

The principal varieties certified are Early Ohio, Triumph, Irish 
Cobbler and Green Mountain. North Dakota potatoes should be 
smoother and of more uniform size and quality this year than they 
have been in the past few years as our growing season has been 
very uniform in regard to temperature and moisture. We expect 
to certify something like 100,000 bushels this year.— Worth G. 
Coney, State Agent in Potato Disease Control, October 9. 


New York.— Potatoes grown for seed purposes this year in 
New York State looked very well throughout the season and the 
prospects are favorable for a larger yield than was obtained last 
year. Fields are still being dug and but few figures on yields are 
yet available. The season is somewhat later than that of last year. 

There were 1577 acres entered for inspection through the New 
York Seed Improvement Cooperative Association, and this is about 
30 acres more than last year. In addition to this, there are about 
200 acres under inspection by other agencies than the New York 
State College of Agriculture and of these, the fields passing will 
be certified by the local associations representing the members 
receiving the inspection. 

Of the acres of potatoes under inspection this year by this Col- 
lege, 94.8 per cent passed the first inspection as compared with 
82.6 per cent last year, and 88.4 per cent of the whole passed the 
first and second inspections as compared with 75.9 last year. In 
view of our higher standard this year and of the fact that mosaic 
and leafroll were easier to detect, it seems reasonable to conclude 
from these figures that there has been an improvement over last 
year in the quality of the stock grown. 

It is impossible now to state definitely what percentage of the 
stock under inspection wiil pass the third inspection but it is safe 
to say that it will be somewhat less than last year. However, the 
increase in yield per acre will probably result in there being as large 
a total quantity of certified seed available as there was last year. 

There is a considerable increase in the acreage of Green Moun- 
tain and Irish Cobbler under inspection this year as compared with 
last and a material reduction of Rural, Russet Rural, and other 
varieties. — M. F. Barrus, Cornell University. October 25. 
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“NEW BRUNSWICKER” BRAND 


SEED POTATOES 


All our offerings are grown from specially selected 
seed and have Canadian Government or Maine State 
Certificate as to purity, type and freedom from disease. 
In addition every package carrying our tag and brand is 
guaranteed by us to be from a crop showing less than 
one per cent total diseases. 


We specialize on “McCain strain Green Mountain” 
and “Palmer strain Irish Cobblers”. 


Among our customers to whom we invite reference are: 

W. R. Christie and M. C. Smith, Presque Isle, Maine; 
The O. K. Storey Co., Washburn, Maine; Apothecary 
Halls Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Monmouth County Farm- 
ers Exchange, Freehold, N. J.; Nassau Seed Co., Hicks- 
ville; French and Patterson, Port Jefferson and Max 


Bobinski, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


We also offer Bliss Triumph seed of exceptional vigor, 
and excellent type yielding with us over 300 bushels per 
acre, containing less than one per cent total diseases 
except Mosaic. 


No expense is spared in thoroughly roguing our fields, 
removing as far as humanly possible all plants that show 
any signs of disease or lacking in vigor. Such plants, 
both stalks and tubers, are entirely removed from the 
field by our system of covered receptacles to prevent 
the passing of aphids and insects from diseased to 
healthy plants. 


Address all correspondence to 


New Brunswick Brokers, Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CANADA 


F. de L. Clements, 
President and Manager. 
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South Dakota. — The quality of South Dakota certified potatoes 
is better than ever before in the history of potato certification in 
the state. 

This is krought about by the more rigid inspections required by 
the South Dakota Potato Growers Association. They realize more 
completely that their expansion and development is dependent upon 
the product produced. Each year new lessons have been learned 
regarding requirements and it is most probable that the inspec- 
tions will be even more rigid next year. 

In a state where the growing of certified potatoes is so new a 
practice it is difficult to get growers to realize the importance 
of careful cultural and handling practices. During the last few 
years the price has not warranted any special attention on the part 
of the average grower, but it has now been completely demon- 
strated by certified growers that it pays to raise a product of high 
quality. 

This year the inspection service has given a large amount of 
effort supervising correct grading methods. This has brought 
about considerable improvement in the ultimate product. 

Most growers of certified seed in this state now realize that 
the growing of certified stock is not a bonanza but that it is doing 
extra work for the additional profits. Those who have a broad 
view of the situation feel the opportunities for the growing of cer- 
tified seed potatoes are excellent especially because of the fact 
that there are thousands upon thousands of acres in this state 
which will raise a high quality product that have never raised a 
tuber. This they feel is quite an advantage in controlling such 
diseases as are carried over in the soil from year to year. 

Rhizoctonia has given some trouble this year but in practically 
every case the trouble developed with the more inexperienced 
growers who will be able to control this difficulty more completely 
in the future. 

There is no one problem that is causing so much concern with 
our growers at present as that of the proper storage of seed. 
Many growers have become aware of the importance of proper 
storage and are preparing to meet this problem by building suit- 
able storage cellars. Others are becoming aware that pits are 
preferable to the many cellars under farm dwellings. 

All these developments are leading to improved conditions as 
experiences give us accumulative evidence. Though costly, this 
is of greater value on account of being demonstrated ciose at hand. 

The yield of certified stock in South Dakota this year is greater 
than last year by ten to fifteen per cent, but the acreage of certi- 
fied stock is about twenty-five per cent less than in 1923. This 
decrease was brought about not only by the general agricultural 
depression, but by eliminating some growers who should not be 
engaged in the raising of certified stock because of inadequate 
equipment and lack of ability to raise high quality seed. —G. G. 
Valentine, Inspector, October 29. 
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Vermont. — Over 90 per cent of the 489 acres of Green Moun- 
tains certified in Vermont this year could be classified within 
six strains which have been developed and carefully nurtured dur- 
ing the past four or five years of the certification service. The 

i “Pride of Vermont” strain which originated in Rochester and 
j the “Fitch strain,” first entered by C. W. Fitch of Montpelier, 
seem to have led in acreage planted and general distribution, there 
having been about 100 acres of each scattered about the state. Over 
50 acres each of the “English strain,” the “Dimock Orchards’ 
Strain 16,” and the “Harrison Fish strain” were certified, the lat- 


; ter having become well established in Orleans county as well as 
; in its home county, Rutland. 
' A more recently discovered strain, and one which seems of high 


promise, is the so-called “Calais strain” which was first entered 
by Mr. George E. Sanders of East Calais in 1922. The stock had 
been grown upon the same farm for many years, but apparently 
in such an isolated situation as to escape infection of any of the 


degeneration diseases. 
} Of the less than ten per cent not planted from these strains a 
large part came from Canadian stock imported last year and in 
, 1922. In but one or two cases was new local seed stock entered 
and certified. 
Although blackleg is said to have been first recorded in Ver- 


mont, the disease has practically been a negligible quantity among 
the fields entered for certification in this state since the starting 
of the service in 1914. One of the very few cases of anything 
like serious infection which have occurred, however, appeared 
during the 1924 season and presents an interesting example of 
the efficacy of seed treatment in preventing surface infection. 

In about half of a four acre field of Green Mountains the inspec- 
or found visible infection of the plants running as high as il 
per cent. None was found in the other part of the field where 
conditions were so much better as to lead to the belief that two 
lines of seed stock had been used. Consultation with the owner 
brought out the fact, however, that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the good and the bad sections of the field represented not, 
as the inspector had concluded, a division between two different 
strains of seed, but the point where his corrosive sublimate gave 
out at time of planting and from which he continued the planting 
with seed untreated. The origin of the infection of the seed is un- 
known, but presumably occurred through storage in an old cellar 
in which potatoes from many different sources had been stored in 
previous years. 
he apparent transmission of mosaic over a distance of at least 
eight hundred feet by aphids moving in such number as to bring 
about a 50 per cent infection this season in stock which had on 
previous years shown practically no mosaic at all, ocurred in one 
case in Orange County. The field taking the infection in 1923 
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and the field from which the infection presumably came were 
located on the flat bottom of a small valley, with no obstruction 
between them save a small strip of corn. 

Observations connected with grading and shipping inspection 
work so far indicate a heavy yield, in at least one case running 
over five hundred bushels to the acre on a five acre field. ‘The 
type in most cases seems to be rather better than usual. Damage 
from rotting is localized to those points where excess rain made 
late blight conditions ideal. Sales, principally for fall delivery, 
amounting to about thirty carloads have come to the notice of 
the writer. — Harold L. Bailey, Bradford, October 29. 


NORTHEASTERN CERTIFIED SEED POTATO 
CROP LARGE 


V. A. Sanders, Statistician, New England 
Crop Reporting Service. 


The production and use of certified seed potatoes in the North- 
eastern competitive region have increased rapidly the past three 
or four years, but especially in 1923 and 1924. In this region are 
Prince Edward Island,-New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York. 

Acting under requests from leading growers and assured by 
inspection officials of efficient cooperation in furnishing the neces- 
sary data, the New England Crop Reporting Service undertook 
in June, 1923, to gather and disseminate currently the important 
facts of the crop. It has been possible to get promptly quite ac- 
curate reports on acreage entered for inspection and that passing 
the different inspections, but much difficulty has surrounded the 
gathering of accurate data on average yields and the amount of 
potatoes falling into each grade. In fact, uniform grade require- 
ments and grading practices do not seem to have arrived. It is 
likely that accurate data on average yield and total production 
can be obtained but reliable estimates by grades are not yet prac- 
ticable. Accurate information on holdings of the crop is hard to 
get. 

Reports from inspection officials furnished in October, 1923, 
showed that in the Northeastern région a total of 12,247 acres 
had passed field inspection to that date, compared with 6,492 acres 
to the same date in 1922. This is a gain of 88 per cent in 1923 over 
1922. Reports covering all the above region except New Hamp- 
shire show a total of 28,362 acres had passed inspections up to 
early October, 1924. This is a gain in 1924 of 123 per cent over 
1923. New Hampshire reported 106.5 acres entered in 1924 com- 
pared with 55 entered in 1923, but has not reported the acreage 
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passing inspections to date. In 1923, Maine had 42 per cent of the 
total acreage of this region passing inspection to early October 
and in 1924 it has 52 per cent. The corresponding figures for 
the other main producers are: Prince Edward Island 25 per cent 
in 1923 and 29 per cent in 1924; New Brunswick 19 per cent in 
1923 and 12 per cent in 1924; New York 10 per cent last year and 
5 per cent this year. 


ACREAGE OF CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES IN 1923 and 1924 


Irish Green Spauld. Smooth Russet Others Total 
Varieties Cobbler Mt. Rose Rural _ Rural 


MAINE 
1923 Entered 4,106 7,146 1,473 73 12,798 
1923 Passed 1,987 3,644 585 12 6,228 
1924 Entered 8,242 11,003 4,703 87 322 24,357 
1924 Passed 5,411 6,031 3,056 46 101 14,645 
VERMONT 
1923 Entered 125 524 4 653 
1923 Passed 77 390 4 471 
1924 Entered 167 526 13 706 
1924 Passed 158 487 6 651 
NEW YORK 
1923 Entered 140 762 33 489 207 37 1,668 
1923 Passed 93 561 22 329 179 24 1,208 
1924 Entered 240 786 16 350 183 20 1,595 
1924 Passed 190 731 9 300 175 4 1,409 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
1923 Entered 1,450 1,944 69 112 3,575 
1923 Passed 756 1,383 37 11 2,187 
1924 Entered 2,846 3,271 38 123 6,278 
1924 Passed 1,795 1,605 10 58 3,468 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
1923 Entered 1,830 1,287 5 3,122 
1923 Passed 1,600 1,000 "2,600 
1924 Entered 5,881 2,941 17 8,339 
1924 Passed 5,730 2,462 17 8,209 
TOTALS 
1923 Entered 7,651 11,663 1,580 489 211 222 =21,816 
1923 Passed 4,513 6,978 644 329 183 47 12,694 


1924 Entered 17,376 18,527 4,774 350 283 465 41,775 
1924 Passed 13,284 11,316 3,092 300 227 163 =. 28,382 


The reports received around December 10, 1923, indicated a total 
production for the region of 3,619,000 bushels last year compared 
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with 1,215,000 in 1922. Preliminary available information to date 
indicates a total production this year in this region of over 8 mil- 
lion bushels. These figures are only approximate but it seems 
probable that the total this year will easily exceed 8 million 
bushels because Maine has slightly over half the acreage and a 
large yield and yields are mostly good elsewhere. — October 29. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


APPLEMAN, C. O. — Potato sprouts as an index of seed value.— 
Md. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 265, pp 249-258, 10 figs. May 1924. — 
The author in his introduction makes the assertion that “ apical 
dominance in potatoes (is) an index of seed value.” Apical dom- 
inance is explained as follows:—‘ Good normal tubers, as a rule, 
will sprout from the eyes on the terminal or seed end of the tuber. 
These sprouts, if not destroyed, or too much impeded in growth, 
will inhibit the growth of sprouts from the other eyes. This inhibit- 
ing influence of the terminal sprouts on the growth of sprouts from 
the other eyes on the tuber is spoken of as an apical dominance.” 
It is believed that there is a direct relationship between the vigor 
of the sprout and apical dominance. Prolonged storage at low 
temperature or repeated removal of sprouts reduces the vitality 
of the sprouts. Weak sprouts were observed to produce weak 
plants. — W. Stuart. 

ANONYMoOuS. — Canadian potatoes banned in England. — The 
Presque Isle Star-Herald 53, p. 1, Oct. 23, 1924. — A consignment 
of 10,000 barrels of potatoes ready for shipment from the Province 
of New Brunswick to England is reported to have been held up 
pending inquiry into an apparently recent ban on the importation 
of Canadian potatoes into England which was established as a 
precautionary measure against the introduction of the Colorado 
potato beetle. —C. F. Clark. 

ANONYMOUS. — Potatoes. — Ann. Directors Rpt. Scottish Soe. 
for Res. in Plant Breeding July 28, 1924 pp.20-26.— This re- 
port deals with the raising of seedling potatoes in 1923; trials of 
varieties; selections from seedlings raised prior to 1923; wart im- 
munity trials; and hybridization. — W. Stuart. 

ANONYMouSs. — Seed from Aroostook Maine to Buenos Aires. 
— Maine Potato Grower 2: 4, October 1924.— The Maine Po- 
tato Growers’ Exchange reports an initial shipment of “Pine Tree” 
Irish Cobbler seed potatoes to South America. The article does 
not state volume of sale. The shipment had to consist of seed 
from fields receiving two fieid inspections and a shipping point 
inspection and in addition each package had to carry a state tag 
signed by a state inspector. The stock had to be packed in 60 
pound cases with flat iron straps at each end. Packing of ship- 
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ment was done at the New York City warehouses. —W. Stuart. 

ANONYMOUS. — Ormskirk potato trials. — The Fruit Grower 
58: 266, Aug. 21, 1924.— The Potato Testing Station of the Na- 
tional Institute of Agricultural Botany, Lathom, Ormskirk, Eng- 
land, together with the Institute’s demonstration plots, wheat 
trials and the Lord Derby Gold Medal trials were open for inspec- 
tion by the public on Thursday, Aug. 14. Excessive moisture 
this season has favored the development of wart disease. Its 
appearance this year at Ormskirk on June 17 is the earliest date 
yet noted. Non-immune varieties showed 100 per cent infection. 
Over three thousand petato stocks -were under test this season. 
Of the 78 varieties which underwent their first test in 1923 and 
appeared to be immune to wart disease, seven became susceptible 
this season. Among the seven were two promising varieties, Glen 
Stewart and Glenkiln both raised in Scotland. Promising immune 
varieties are Arran Consul, Sefton Wonder, Gigantic, McKelvie’s 
Nos. 42, and 282 and Balvaird. Of the 111 stocks sent in for the 
first year’s test, 16 proved susceptible and 38 were synonymous 
with old and existing varieties. 

The John Snell memorial medal “for services to potato hus- 
bandry” has been awarded to Dr. H. M. Quanjer, Wageningen, Hol- 
land, for his work on the pathology of leaf curl and mosaic. — W. 
Stuart. 

ANONYMOUS. — Premium of 15 cents a bushel for “Gopher 
Brand”. — Colorado Potato Grower, 2: No. 4, Oct. 1924.— 
The Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange has adopted the name 
“Gopher State Brand” for its trade mark. Potatoes intended 
for sale under this brand will be packed in sacks bearing the 
name “Gopher State Brand” followed by a circular design con- 
taining a shadow map of the state surrounded by the name “ Minn- 
esota Potato Growers’ Exchange”. Two separate packages have 
been adopted, one for the sand land and central portions of the 
state and the other for the Red River Valley. The former package 
is marked “ Minnesota’s Best Potatoes, 120 pounds net when 
packed” and the latter “ Red River Valley’s Best Potatoes, 150 
pounds net when packed”. Red and blue inks are used in print- 
ing the designs. The first car sold under the “ Gopher State 
Brand” brought a premium of 15 cents a bushel on the Chicago 
market. — W. Stuart. 

MARTIN, W. H. — Certified seed tests in 1924. — Hints to Po- 
tato Growers, 5: No. 5, Sep. 1924.—The author prefaces his 
report with a brief resume of the development of seed potato 
certification in the United States and then reviews the results of 
his 1923 tests in New Jersey. The average yield from certified 
seed as conducted at Elmer, N. J., in 1924, was at the rate of 239.8 
bushels per acre, while the uncertified seed yielded 211.5 bushels. 
In the test at Cranbury, N. J., the average yield from certified 
seed was 293.6 bushels per acre as compared with 232 bushels from 
the noncertified seed. The benefits to be derived from roguing 
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out diseased plants during the growing season are well illustrated 
by an experiment conducted by county agent Crissey in which 
seed from the rogued portion of the field produced at the rate 
of 323.2 bushels per acre whereas seed from the unrogued portion 
only yielded 288 bushels. — W. Stuart. 

FOLSOM, DONALD AND SCHULTZ, E. S. — The importance and 
natural spread of potato degeneration diseases. — Maine Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 316, 35 p. 5 figs. Jan. 1924.— The author’s re- 
gard Maine conditions relatively unfavorable for the development 
and spread of degeneration diseases or for an appreciable reduction 
in yield. At the same time, however, it is believed that such 
diseases cause more degeneration than is necessary in Maine. 
These diseases are chiefly mosaic, leafroll and spindle-tuber. 

The effect of spindle-tuber upon the Green Mountain and Irish 
Cobbler varieties of potatoes and of mild mosaic upon Green 
Mountain as observed in 1923 indicated a reduction in yield rate 
of from 20 to 40 per cent. 

In a study of the spread of mosaic and spindle-tuber from dis- 
eased to healthy plants in the field it was found in some instances 
that half of the plants in the first five rows of healthy plants were 
diseased and in other parts of the field the disease had spread to 
the fortieth or fiftieth row. 

On the basis of the reduction in yield noted the authors estimate 
that in a field containing a third of the plants affected with mosaic 
the yield would be reduced ten per cent. In other words a nine- 
acre field planted with disease-free seed would produce as much 
as a ten-acre field planted with seed one-third of which was affected 
with mosaic. — W. Stuart. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS IN MAINE IN 1924. 
a Donald Folsom, Orono, Me. 


In the same strain of Green Mountains in 1924 one type of 
mosaic (rugose) reduced the yield about five times as much as 
another type (mild), although both types had been in the stock the 
same length of time . Stocks sent to Long Island and Virginia 
and returned to Aroostook County became badly infected with 
rugose mosaic while those kept in Maine did not. It is therefore 
thought that in discussing mosaic, the growers in Maine and the 
buyers from more southern regions do not always have the same 
disease in mind. | 

The yellow-top or witches’ broom degeneration disease reported 
from the West and Northwest, was found in 1923 and 1924 in one 
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strain of Green Mountains in Maine, in certain commercial fields 
in the central part of the State. It was transmitted in experimental 
plots. Another symptom aggregate has been isolated that breaks 
up tuber-units and is perpetuated in the tubers, and that seems 
to answer the typical description, and some of the hill selection 
examples, of Nixon’s giant-hill degeneration disease (also des- 
cribed by A. H. Gilbert in Vermont Ext. Cire. 28.) It has not 
yet been proved to be transmissible. 


Although the tops of all of the hills in untreated check plots, 
were infected to some extent with late blight in September, there 
was no rot at digging and the yield was 99 per cent that of sprayed 
plots. Last year the foliage of unsprayed plots was perfect and 
their yield rate was higher than that of the sprayed plots, where 
the heavy vine growth was bruised. The results with dusting 
have averaged about the same as with spraying. It is planned to 
continue this comparison at least until a year of severe late-blight 
rot occurs. 


4) SEED TREATING CENTERS POPULAR IN MINNESOTA 
(\' R. C. Rose, Extension Plant Pathologist 


More seed potatoes were treated in Minnesota in 1924 than in 
any year previous. The hot formaldehyde quick method and the 
establishment of community treating tanks in many counties were 
largely responsible for this sudden demand for treated seed. 


During the seed treating season farmers are so rushed with 
other work that this operation is often neglected when the farmer 
must set up his own equipment and use the slow corrosive sub- 
limate method. This past year, farm prices and the cost of farm 
help left many farms to be operated short-handed. It was quite 
natural under these conditions that potato growers “took” to 
the idea of having their seed treated quickly at a neighborhood 
1 dipping tank, at a very reasonable cost. 


The community seed treating idea was first tried out in Minn- 
esota in 1922, when a carload of seed potatoes was shipped into 
Pipestone County and treated at the unloading point. A large 
stock tank was set over a fire trench and a corn cob fire kept the 
temperature of the solution up to the proper point, while the 
“ spuds ” were going through. A damper in the stove pipe at one 
end of the trench and an improvised sheet iron door at the opening 
helped to regulate the fire so that the temperature of the solution 
could be raised or lowered ly regulating the fire draft. When 
the farmers arrived to get their seed from the car, it took very 
little more time to have the seed treated before loading their 
' wagons (Fig. 1). The loads were then covered with blankets or 


Fig. 1.— Community treatment of seed potatoes 


sacks to hold the formaldehyde gas around the potatoes while 
being hauled to the farm. Because of rain and delay in getting 
the work started, it took about a day and a half to treat the car- 
load. However, the local people were of the opinion that the 
entire car could have been treated in one day if conditions had been 
more favorable. A survey taken at digging time satisfied prac- 
tically all of the local people that the treating gave results, as 
nearly every grower reported less scab and rhizoctonia on the 
crop than on the seed planted. 


In 1923 Winona County “took up” the neighborhood seed 
treating idea. The treating stations in this case were located at 
the local creameries where steam was available for heating the 
solution and holding it at the right temperature. Five stations 
were in operation at five different parts of the county. ‘The 
plan was first discussed at a local meeting of growers, and then 
a list was left at each creamery where the local growers wishing 
to have their seed treated could “sign up” and list the quantity 
of seed they expected to treat. The date when treating would 
start was then advertised and each man on the list was notified 
when to bring his seed to the treating station. A local operator 
was then hired and given instruction on all details of the work 
and left in charge. His duty was to see that the solution was kept 
at the proper temperature, to see that each lot of seed was 
dipped the required two minutes, and to help the growers with the 
loading of same. He was also held responsible for seeing that 
each grower was notified when his turn came so that there would 
be no needless waiting at the treating station. The local operator 
also kept a record of all parties having seed treated, the amount 
treated, and condition of each load of seed with reference to scab 
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THE RED RIVER SEED TREATER 
A self-contained unit for Hot Formalin Treatment 
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and rhizoctonia. The cost of treating seed at these stations has 
generally averaged between three and four cents per bushel. 

The following table gives a summary of the seed treating work 
in Winona County in 1923. 


Creamery No. of Bushels Cost per 

Farmers Treated Bushel 
Stockton 20 473 3 cents 
Witoka 42 1321 3 cents 
Saratoga 16 181 4 cents 
St. Charles 9 217 4 cents 
Altura 36 850 

123 3042 


* Donated by local merchant. 

In 1924 seed treating stations were operated in fourteen potato 
growing counties in Minnesota. Some of the larger growers who 
used the seed treating centers the first two years are now treating 
their seed independently, but most of the growers having small 
acreages find the seed treating stations are more convenient than 
doing the work on. the farm. 

The following table gives a summary of the work done by 
seed treating stations in 1924: 
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County Seed Treat- Farmers Bushels 

ing centers Treating Treated 
Aitkin 2 52 713 
Beltrami 2 20 500 
Carlton 8 78 2312 
Chisago 4 38 637 
Houston 4 45 273 
Hubbard 1 8 600 
Itasca 2 27 500 
Koochiching 1 8 100 
Lake of the Woods 2 19 845 
Ottertail 1 8 400 
Ramsey 4 33 1400 
St. Louis 3 45 600 
Wadena 3 14 2400 
Winona 11 226 3987 
48 621 15,267 


In the western part of the state where the potato acreage on 
each farm is comparatively large most of the growers have their 
own seed treating equipment and do their own treating. The seed 
treating center has found its greatest support in the potato grow- 
ing districts where the individual acreage is small and the farms 
are located not too far apart. 


CAN WE PREDICT PRICES? 


Frederick V. Waugh, Specialist in Market 
Research, Trenton, N. J. 


A good many farmers will say, “ No, we can't tell anything 
about future prices.” I have talked to enough people on this sub- 
ject during the last two years to realize that the average man 
considers the future as something absolutely unknown. He will 
tell you that he “ doesn’t believe in fortune telling” and that we 
cannot foretell a single event. If we show him that we have ac- 
tually been right in some cases he is sure that it was accidental. 
If we are going to ever get anywhere in predicting prices we must 
get away from this idea. We must realize that everything that 
will happen in the future will be the result of certain things which 
have happened in the past and things that will happen kefore the 
event in question occurs. We must agree that the price of po- 
tatoes next winter will be the result of certain known factors. 
Prices will be influenced by the production of potatoes this fall, 
by the amount held over to sell in the winter, hy general business 
conditions, by weather conditions, by the general level of prices, 
and by many other factors many of which are known now, and 
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some of which will be known before the winter is over. Ii we 
knew all these factors, and knew how much weight to give to each 
we would be able to tell exactly what would happen to prices. 


Perhaps this seems like a vague sort of a dream. Something like 
the pictures people draw of men on Mars or of extinct species of 
animals. But | believe anyone who studies the subject will agree 
that the statement is entirely true. Let me give an example of 
a prediction which you all believe regardless of how many of vou 
may have stated that you do not believe anyone can predict the 
future. The paper on my desk states that the sun will rise at 
5:48 a. m. tomorrow. I believe it. You believe it. But why? 
Perhaps we couldn’t figure it out for ourselves, but we know that 
astronomers have been able by studying the movements of the 
earth and the sun to give us a reliable forecast. In this case, it 
has been possible evidently to estimate conditions accurately. 


In the case of potato prices we must, of course, admit that we 
cannot get so good results. May not one reason be that astron- 
omy is an older study than economics? I imagine that even in 
an exact science like astronomy some of the beginners made mis- 
takes. Should we condemn forecasts of prices because we can- 
not make them entirely accurate after the study of a few years? 
I think not. Rather, I think we are likely to be surprised with 
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the amount of accuracy obtained in forcasting prices, and if we 
cannot hope to make these forecasts so accurate as the forecasts 
of sunrise and sunset, we can at least look forward to the time 
when they will be as accurate as weather forecasts. 


A number of people are working now on forecasts of potato 
prices. I am sorry that | have not at hand the results of some of 
these forecasts. The only examples I can give are the forecasts 
made by the New Jersey Bureau of Markets for New Jersey 
potatoes in New York City. Last year on August first the bureau 
forecast an average price of $2.74 per 150 pound sack for N. J. 
Cobblers in New York City from August to November. ‘The 
actual average was $2.81. This year we forecast on August first 
an average price of $2.41. So far the market has not risen enough 
to bring about this average. This may be partly due to the low 
estimate of potato production for August. The October estimate 
shows that we should expect a larger production and consequently 
a lower price than $2.41. Regardless of such alibis, however, 
the potato market has advanced since the forecast was made. 
At that time Néw York was doing $1.75 on New Jersey Cobblers. 
Before the last of August, Cobblers sold for $2.25, and since that 
time the market has been between $2.00 and $2.25. In other 
words, the general idea of the forecast was right. The market 
went up. Yet we are likely to be about ten or fifteen per cent 
off on the forcast. 


This brings up the question, “ How accurate should the forecasts 
be to make them useful?” We have admitted that we cannot 
hope to forecast prices with as great precision as astronomers can 
forecast movements of the sun and earth. Because of this should 
we say that the forecasts are valueless? My answer is this: A 
number of formulas which have been worked out for giving fu- 
ture prices of potatoes show that on the average year they are 
less than ten per cent off. In the case of the formula for New 
Jersey Cobbler prices it can be shown that every year in which 
there was a violent rise or fall in prices during the season the 
formula would have estimated conditions correctly if not exactly. 
That is, if we had had this formula to use during the last twenty 
years and had used it to make a basis for a selling policy, we 
would have keen able to sell on the high market every year when 
there was either a big rise in prices or a big drop. The other 
years do not make so much difference. What the farmer wants 
to know in August is “ Will potatoes go up or down?” The 
formula is able to answer this question even when the average 
price as forecast may be inaccurate. 


The Editor wanted me to write a forcast for this winter’s po- 
tato prices, and I find I have not done it. The fact is I cannot 
do it. I have limited my study to prices of New Jersey potatoes 
in the fall. Some time somebody is going to work out a forecast 
of prices for the whole year covering all the leading markets, but 


| 
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it requires a lot of rather tedious work. If our forecasts are going 
to be worth while we will not get them by gazing into crystals, 
but by a study of past and present conditions. Dr. Holbrook 
Working, one of the pioneers in this work, has forecast a price of 
$1.15 per hundred pounds as the average price in Minneapolis 
from September to May. This would indicate, I believe, a slight 
rise in prices during the winter. Dr. Working bases his forecast 
on the production in twenty-seven northern states and the general 
price level. 

The market has been a little off for the last two weeks and 
some farmers and dealers are a little discouraged at the outlook. 
I think, however, that conditions are not as bad as they may look. 
The heavy production this year was mostly in the southern states. 
According to reports from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
the late producing states will have a production 5,000,000 bushels 
less than last year. That means 8,500 carloads less on the market 
during the winter. While I cannot make a definite forecast it 
seems likely to me that the late winter market will be a good 
deal stronger than it has been this fall when the early producing 
states put into the markets 18,000 cars more than in 1923. 


LICENSING A POTATO WAREHOUSE 
- Julian Dimock, East Corinth, Vt. 


In May of this year the United States Warehouse Act was made 
applicable to potatoes. This product may now be stored in a 
federally licensed and bonded warehouse, negotiable warehouse 
receipts issued therefor, and the crop given the benefit of inspec- 
tion and grading by a federally licensed inspector and grader. 

Assurance is given to all parties connected with the particular 
crop stored in a federally licensed warehouse. 


The warehouse itself is subject to careful inspection by an official 
from the Department of Agriculture at Washington and must 
qualify under rigid requirements before a license is granted. 

The warehouseman must qualify as to character and financial 
responsibility. 

The potatoes, before they are admitted to the warehouse, must 
be passed upon by a federally licensed inspector. 


It is the expressed desire of Mr. H .S. Yohe, in charge of the 
Warehouse Department of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
to make potato warehouse receipts something that kankers will 
welcome as collateral. 


License Number 1 under this act was issued to the Dimock Or- 
chard Seed Potato Warehouse at Bradford, Vermont. Inspector’s 
and Grader’s License Number 1, was issued to M. B. Smith of 
Bradford, Vermont. 
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MUCK AND PEAT SOILS FOR POTATO PRODUCTION 
E. V. Hardenburg, Cornell University 


Up to the present time, relatively few potatoes have been pro- 
duced on muck and peat soils in the United States. The reasons 
for this fact may be assigned to various factors. Chief among 
such factors may be mentioned (1) the limited area of such soils 
(2) the relatively high value of such soils for celery, lettuce, and 
onion production, (3) prejudice against using a soil so highly 
nitrogenous and so low in mineral plant food, (4) impracticability 
of using modern heavy potato machinery on such soils, and (5) 
the common opinion that muck grown potatoes are of poor eating 
quality. Nevertheless, there are notable examples of potato pro- 
duction on soils of this nature. The famous delta regions of San 
Joaquin County near Stockton and Sacremento, California, pro- 
duces thousands of acres annually on reclaimed “tule” lands which 
are of peaty nature and tillable only when bordering dikes and in- 
land ditches are provided. Yields of 300 to 400 bushels an acre 
are common irom such soils cropped the first time. Much of the 
agriculture of Holland including potato production is practiced 
upon what are there called moor or turf soils. A considerable area 
of newly cleared land of peaty nature in northern Minnesota is 
now being cropped to potatoes with very favorable yields reported. 
Recent reports from A. G. Tolaas, of University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, indicate that these potatoes are being used for seed 
in other states with excellent results, also that the yields on peat 
soils have been nearly doul:le those from the best mineral soils. 
A muck-crop survey was made in New York State this year show- 
ing that approximately 533 acres of potatoes were produced on 
muck in Central and Western New York in 1924 as compared 
to 224 acres in 1923. In addition, a considerable area of muck is 
used for early potatoes in the southeastern part of the state. 

With the idea of determining, so far as possible, some funda- 
mental facts concerning the comparative adaption of eanuck and up- 
land soils for potato production, the Department of Vegetable 
Gardening of the New York State College of Agriculture began a 
series of experiments in 1923 on six soil types in three counties 
of the state. Using the same variety and strain of seed on one- 
eighth acre plots of each of two soil types on the same farm and 
with all factors except soil type controlled, so far as possible, the 
experiment was designed as follows: 


Place Variety Soil Types 
(Sandy loam 
Ithaca, N. Y. Rural (Dunkirk silt loam 
(Deep muck (well oxidized) 
(Stony silt loam 


Kirkville, N.Y. Cobblers (Peaty muck (poorly oxidized) 
(Light sandy loam 


Marion, N. Y. Green Mountain 
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GOOD SEED PAYS 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT CERTIFIED 
IRISH COBBLERS and GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Also 
MAINE CERTIFIED and SELECTED SEED 


® 


Maine Farms Canadian Farm 


and Fort Kent, Me. and Hartland, N. B. 


Warehouses Warehouses 


Write or Wire Us for Prices 
Before Buying 


Fifveen Years in the Seed Business 


Hatfield & Co., Ltd. 


HARTLAND, N. B. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
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Soon after harvest, cooking tests are conducted to determine 
not only eating quality, but appearance and keeping quality of 
the cooked product. The following year, composite samples of 
tubers from each soil type are grown both at Ithaca and at the 
Vegetable Research Farm at Riverhead, Long Island, to determine 
the comparative yield of all six lots. In the course of a few years, 
it is hoped that a fair measure of the influence of soil type on such 
factors as (1) yield, (2) adaptation of the crop for seed purposes, 
(3) time of come-up and of maturity, (4) tuber-set, (5) shape ot 
tuber, and (6) eating quality may ke made. 

The work has not progressed far enough to allow of any con- 
clusive expression of results. Up to date the evidence indicates 
that: 

1. Muck grown potatoes, when used for seed, will yield at least 

as well as upland grown seed. 

2. Muck grown potatoes, used as seed, came up earlier than 

upland grown seed. 

3. Potatoes grown on light (or muck) soils set a larger num- 

ber of tubers to the hill than potatoes grown on heavy soils. 

4. Muck grown potatoes are as high in eating quality (starch 

content as measured by condition and color of flesh) as po- 

tatoes grown on upland soils. 

The writer would appreciate some expression of experience from 
readers of the News Bulletin on some of the above questions. 
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LARGE CROP RESULTS IN LOW PRICES 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


The Chicago potato market presents an interesting study. In 
the accompanying chart, the weekly carlot arrivals are compared 
with the average wholesale price for northern round whites this 
season and last year. Total weekly shipments of potatoes also are 
shown. The feature which is not pictured, but which must be 
kept in mind, is the size of the crop. 


Carlot Sales in Chicago 
Northern Round Whites - per 100 pounds:- 
1923 1924 


1923 1924 
10000 - Total U.S- Shipments of Potatoes - 


zx 


Week 8 15 22 6 13 20 27 613 2027 412318 2 
October September October 


The effect of the increasing or decreasing arrivals is plainly seen 
in the fall or rise of the price line. Usually, the market opens high 
in September and then declines, as total supplies increase, until 
low point is reached in November or December. After that time 
a rise generally occurs, but its height and extent are determined 


1000 - Total Carlot Arrivals in Chicago - 
| 
AT J 
4000 Yj 
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chiefly by the storage stocks still available and by the size of the 
spring crop in the South. 

In 1923 the Chicago market for northern round whites opened 
at $2 or more per 100 pounds, but was not long in dropping to 
$1. This season, the early price was $1.50 and lowest average to 
the end of October was around 80 cents. Price levels throughout 
the autumn have been below last year’s, notwithstanding the lighter 
arrivals and the delay in shipments reaching their annual peak. 

It is evident, therefore, that the total quantity of potatoes pro- 


duced is an important factor in determining price. The five North 
Central States that use Chicago as an important outlet, — Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas,— have a crop of 
128,117,000 bushels, according to October estimates. This is about 
7,000,000 bushels or nearly 12,000 carloads more than last season. 
Production in this area constitutes between one-third and one-half 
of the entire late potato crop. With such an abundance, it is 
largely a buyers’ market. The purchaser has an advantage in ob- 
taining supplies where and when he desires and at a price satisfac- 
tory to himself. 

Quality and yields in most of the main-crop states are reported 
good. For the entire United States, the October estimate was in- 
creased about 10,750,000 bushels over the September figure, nearly 
half the gain being in Maine and Pennsylvania. Michigan and 
Minnesota together have an additional million bushels. About 
one-fifth of the increase was reported in Virginia, but most ship- 
ments are completed from that State. Important decreases since 
September were in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Washington. The 
aggregate crop was forecast in October at 423,508,000 bushels, 
which is almost 3.8 bushels per capita, according to July 1 estimates 
of population. For the 21 years, 1900 to 1920 inclusive, the aver- 
age annual per capita was 3.6 bushels. Only in 1917, when war 
conditions stimulated production, and in 1922 have the total pota- 
to crops been heavier than this season. Last year, with 412,392,- 
000 bushels, the per capita was 3.73, and in 1922 it was 4.18. Not 
until December, when final estimates are made, can the actual per 
capita for this season be determined, but present indications are 
that the figure will exceed that for 1923. 


Recent daily shipments have been averaging more than 1,000 
cars, so that the October total may reach 30,000. For the same 
month last season the output was 35,220 cars. Very heavy ship- 
ments moved from Minnesota during the week ending October 
25. The average of 400 cars per day from that State compares with 
less than 250 at the corresponding time a year ago. Maine ranked 
next with nearly 1,400 cars for the week; New York had 775, North 
Dakota 630, and Idaho 460. The week’s total of 8,250 cars was a 
gain of 360 over the preceding seven days, and the season’s move- 
ment from all states (early, intermediate and late) is now 3,000 
cars ahead of last fall’s record. Principal late potato sections, how- 
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ever, were still about 18,000 cars short of last season’s total to 
October 27. 

Latest price quotations were rather irregular. Bulk Green Moun- 
tains in Maine and sacked Rurals in Idaho both remained at 55 
cents per 100 pounds f. o. b. shipping points; 60 cents to 70 cents, 
was the prevailing level in the North Central region, and the west- 
ern New York market weakened to a range of 85 cents to 95 cents 
for sacked round whites. Maine dealers were getting less than 
half of last October’s price, and Rochester and near-by points but 
slightly more than half. Growers, of course, were receiving less 
than these f. o. b. quotations, and their net returns were discourag- 
ingly low. In terminal markets, sales to jobbers of Maine Green 
Mountains ranged mostly $1.25-$1.45 per 100 pounds, with the same 
variety from Long Island at $1.40-$1.50 in New York. Sacked 
eastern round whites ruled generally $1.15-$1.40, but northern 
stock was 25 cents kelow that level. A few cities quoted Red River 
Ohios up to $1.40; most sales were made at $1.00-$1.20. In Texas 
carlot markets, Idaho and Colorado potatoes sold around $1.50. 


THE BIGGEST CROP OF POTATOES ever grown in the 
United States is indicated by the November 1 estimate of 454,119,- 
000 bushels. This is an increase of 30,600,000 bushels over the 
October forecast; 41,700,000 bushels more than last year, and 
63,500,000 bushels more than the average for the five years, !918- 
1922. The highest previous record was in 1922, when the crop to- 
taled 453,396,000 bushels. Favorable growing weather and heavy 
yields increased the production in many important States. Com- 
pared with the October figure, leading States show the following 
increases: New York, 6,500,000 bushels; Minnesota, 6,000,000; 
Maine, 4,700,000; Michigan, 4,300,000; Pennsylvania and lowa 
each 2,500,000; Wisconsin, 2,100,000; New Jersey, 1,350,000; Cal- 
ifornia, 780,000, and Washington, 320,000 bushels. Decreases are 
indicated for the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
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Boggs No. 3 


Electric Power Equipment 
With 6-ft. Picking Table 


When you see a Boggs Power Grader with Picking-Table in 
operation, you will simply marvel at the ease, speed, accuracy 
and low cost of grading and handling potatoes. 

Our standard six-foot Picking Table, used in connection with 
our Power Equipment, as illustrated above, has met the unqualified 
approval of every grower, shipper and warehouse-man who has 
had the opportunity of benefitting from this arrangement. 


The table has a moving canvas belt that is geared direct to the 
headroll shaft of grader. The potatoes are carried along at a 
speed that allows plenty of time for a careful and accurate inspec- 
tion of cuts, bruises or other blemishes. The two-way sackholder, 
with proper deflector, allows continuous operation. 


There is plenty of room for two men to work conveniently should 
the condition of the potatoes make it necessary. 


The table can be readily attached to any of our graders in a 
few minutes’ time. 


The overall length of the equipment as shown above, including 
elevator to grader, grader and picking table, is 19 feet. 


Picking tables of any length to meet special requirements can 
be furnished. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


ATLANTA, N. Y. \ 


Factories: Atlanta, New York, Detroit, Minnesota 
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for 


SEED 
POTATOES 


We have established and shall main- 
tain the reputation of our 


Bill Spud 
Brand Seed 


By consistently regarding conditions 
determined when the growing pota- 
toes are 


>\ Field Inspected 


By proper storage and close super- 
vision as they are being 


Hand Graded 
i.) ILL SPU D and our full acceptance of all transit 


risks on carlot shipments. 
BRAND 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES 


While our business is generally on a carlot basis, we welcome the oppor- 
tunity of serving and thus becoming acquainted with those who desire to 
secure even a small quantity of seed of any standard variety. 


We are particularly anxious to co-operate with County Agents and 
Experiment Stations and we gladly furnish them with free samples of 
BILL SPUD BRAND SEED for trials or demonstrations where our product 
has not yet been introduced. 


Albert Miller @ Co. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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